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TO THE REPUBLICANS OF THE ISLAND OF GREAT _ 
BRITAIN, ON THE (PROBABLE) WAR, THATIS, 
LIKELY TO END IN UNIVERSAL EURO- 
PEAN REPUBLICANISM. 





CLTIZENS, London, Dec, 14, 1826. 
Tue neglect of the Government of this country to protect the Con- 
stitutional Spaniards against the French Invasion in 1823, has 
but deferred the necessity, and it has now to doit under great 
disadvantages, and to commence its operations in a corner of 
Portugal, with a part of the Portuguese nation in arms against it. 
Something under the name of a royal constitution has been re- 
stored to Portugal. The French and Spanish and Portuguese. 
Priests attribute it to British influence, and they have made open 
war upon it. Portugal has been formally invaded on the Spanish 
side by armed haute of refugee Portuguese; and it is scarcely 
qnestionable but that all the despots on the Continent of Europe’ 
are the patrons of the project. 

Mr. Canning has so far stirred himself, as to talk about fighting 
and to put troops in motion for the purpose. Popular cry has 
given the circumstance the name of War witH Sparn, and,- 
for sundry reasons, if it really be a war with Spain, and with the 
present despots disposed to support the present state of things in 
Spain, it will be the most popular war into which this or any 
country ever entered. It-will evidently be a war where the know- 
ledge of one part will be opposed to the ignorance of the other’ 
part of mankind. Such a war has long appeared to me neces- 
sary and eventually inevitable; for priests in power are not to’ 
be instructed by milder means. Their conduct, and their interest,’ 
is.a constant war with knowledge and philosophy, and they will 
not negociate with those principles. The question must be settled 
on its broadest base, that of superstition or no superstition ; 
priests or no priests; religious taxation or no religious ‘taxation ; 
and the priests will not yield without an appeal to the sword. 
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The more advantageous time to have begun the war was when 
France interfered in the affairs of Spaiu; but our .Ministers. had 
-noreal wish to take the philosophical side of the question and 
necessity alone will impel them to it. : 

That necessity appears to have approached. On Monday 
night last the King sent a message to. Parliament, intimating the 
necessity of a war to defend Portugal from certain treacheries and 
hostile intrigues practising upon her by Spain, under the influence 
of France. The message, and the Parliamentary answer to the 
message, has not implicated France by name; but as well might 
the King of France have complained of the conduct of Ireland 
without reference to Britain, as for the King of England to com- 
plain of Spain without reference to France. If there be;a war, it 
will be with France. Spain is not an independent nation, and 
cannot singly carry on a war with England. And if there bea 
war with France, all the Powers in Europe, which adhere to the 
principles on which France wars, will support her. What a con- 
trast in the scene between the last and the forthcoming war! It 
will not now be Republican France against all Europe : but philo- 
sophical or Republican Britain against all Europe! Even this is 
an improved state of things; and though it has come late, it is 
not too late. Mankind are ever new; their principles only grow 
old and die. i 

Mr. Canning seems quite sensible that the expected war will 
be a conflict for opinions and principles. I was angry with him 
for not beginning it four years ago; but 1 mustconfess, that I 
was much pleased with his general observations in the House of 
Commons on Tuesday night last, and as much annoyed at the 
petty and paltry hesitation of Mr. Hume and two or three others. 
This Spanish Committee Man and Greek Committee. Man, Mr. 
Hume, opposes in the conduct of the present Ministers, the pro- 
fessed principles of his whole public life. Take care of yourself, 
Mr. Hume, your best friends are compelled to admit that youhave 
Jately made some holes in your mauners. This was nota time 
for you to,»oppose the practical part of your own theory. Or 
having soiled your past principles, do you intend to desert them 
and make yourself worthy of the praise of William Cobbett? +. ' 

Ah! William Cobbett! Here is another of his prophecids 
damned! Week after week, for years, he asserted, that this 
country could not go to war with the debt upon its shonlders. As 
far as such an individual could doit by his pen, he invoked France 
to make war upon this conatry, and proclaimed it an indefensible 
state. I would bequeath the debt to the Church and other Cor- 
porations.; but I detested the man that could rejoice at his 
country’s weakness, and that could invoke a foreign nation. to 
take advantage of it. The man isdetestable who would seek his 
ends by such means. I rejoice at this war, and see in it the best 
means for domestic as well as foreign reforms. - Let.us be:really 
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vat war by February, and the questions of Corn and Catholics will 


‘not much longer remain a ‘* bore.” 

Rejoice, Ireland! Rejoice! The day of your deliverance is at 
haad; but remember, that yeu can only make yourself inde- 
pendent, by making yourself worthy of independence. You have 
as much to do for yourself on the last head, as circumstances can 
do for you on the first. 

fam very anxious to see what Cobbett will say upon this sab- 
ject.” “Will he still say ‘that Canning dare not go to war? Or 
will he desert his fong-cherished friends, Ferdinand and the 
Spanish Priests, and applaud the war? If it be a pleasure to see 
an opponent, a foul opponent, between the horns of a dilemma, 
there certainly sticks William Cobbett, for the gratification of his 
numerous oppenents, his general opponents, his opponents from 
among men of all principles, fur he has the support of but a few 
good and sensible men, and of those only while they are learniti¢ 
the character of their man. Some are more dull of comprehen- 
sion than others; but all’men of keen perceptions soon scout 
William Cobbett. 

Mr. Caaning’s two speeches, on Tuesday night, were the best, 
most useful, and most honest speeches ever spoken by an English 
Minister. [ care nothing about treaties with Portugal ; all poli- 
tical treaties have been hitherto made to be violated, I look at 
the present principles of the war, and the probable consequences. 
Under this view, I omit what Mr. Canning said in relation to 
treaties, and extract from his first speech, where he begins to 
speak of broader political principles than such as are founded upon 
treaties. I also give his reply entire, as I find it in “* The Times” 
newspaper. To describe the debate, it must be observed, that the 
subject was the consideration of the King’s Message about the 
aggression, which had been made on Portugal, in other words, 
whether the Parliament would support the King ina war against 
all who would countenance that aggression. Mr. Canning 
opened the subject. Sir Robert Wilson supported the measure ; 
but complained that it had not been more early called for. Mr. 
Hume said that it was as yet too early and required more conisi- 
deration ; just as much consideration, I presume, as would ren- 
der it necessary to fight for a spot of coast whereupon toland some 
troops, as a more convenient way of beginning? As to the cost 
of the thing, Mr. Hume knows well, that the Church can pay 
for it; and then there will be so much the less to contend for at 
home. I am. quite at ease about the taxes: the mass of the 
people can have nothing added to their burdens. Mr. Wood of 
Preston seconded Mr. Hume’s motion for delay, and by so doing 
played off a trick upon Cobbett ; for Cobbett must abuse Ferdi- 
nand and the Spanish Priests, to find a ground of fault with his 
successful opponent Wood. This was cunning trick of Wood's 
to. bother his man. - sanries 
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Mr. Baring supported the measure, and so did Mr. Brougham; 
but old Henry Bankes, and Mr. Bright, of Bristol, were alarmed 
at this extension of the education project. ‘ 

‘ The following is the conclusion of Mr. Canning’s opening 


speech :— 


“* The preservation of our national honour justified, and, indeed, compelled us to 
adopt the course proposed. An approximation to the danger of a war was certainly 
to be apprehended, and avoided if possible. He did not wish to be understood as 
dreading our being engaged in war in a goud canse through any distrust of our 
power or resources : his apprehensions were quite of a different nature, and arose 
from refiecting on the tremendous power which this country possessed, and that if 
a war should be the result of a measure now adopted, we should have ranged: on 
our side the disaffected and discontented of every nation in Europe. Some years 
ago, when the subject of the negotiation with Spain had come under discussion, he 
had adverted to a topic of this nature, and expressed it as his opinion that the true 
policy of this country, was, to maintain a ‘neutrality between contending nations 
and conflicting principles, and that by his neutrality, we should preserve the ba- 
lance of power and contribute to the safety of Europe. Four years had served to 
convince him of the correctness of this opinion, ‘and he feared that the next war 
which should be kindled in Europe, would be a war of most tremendous conse- 
quences—it would not only be a war of contending force, but of conflicting opi- 
nions, If this country should enter into such a contest, it would be chiefly with a 
view of mitigating its severity and restraining the violence of the other powers of 
Europe. There was in the hands of this country a tremendous power, but it was 
one thing to have a giant’s strength, and another to make a good use of it. It was 
not our business to seek for an opportunity of displaying it. Britain ought rather 
to act the part of an umpire than a competitor; it should be her office to assuage 
the animosities and restrain the aggressions of contending nations ; her, conduct 
should be such that it might be said of her in the words of the poet— 


“« Mollitque animos et temperat iras, 
“« Ni faciet maria ac terras celumque profundum, 
“* Quippe ferant rapidi secum verrantque per auras.” 


It was impossible to say what might be the direful consequences of letting loose 
angry passions which were ill sealed up ; no man could contemplate them without 
horror. For his own part, he could not sleep on his couch if he were voluntarily 
and Tr amg to precipitate measures which might lead to such momentous 
consequences, He would bear much, and forbear long, before he wouid adopt 
steps which might endanger a recurrence of war; but national faith and national 
honour must at all events be preserved unviolated. It was our duty to defend Portu- 
gal whoever might be her assailants, but there our duty ended. We had uo desire 
to govern or to dictate in that country, but there the standard of England would 
be planted for the purpose of affording her defence, and there foreign’ dominion 
hould not come.—[Great cheering. ] 


This speech is really worthy of an English Minister. It is such 
as the best-informed and most high-minded man of the day can: 
praise. It circumscribes every generous feeling; and the only 
drawback in the thing will be the consideration, that four years 
ago, in the case of Spain, we should have hada much easier task 
to perform, than we shall now have. — .3 

The reply to the opposition made, an opposition that betrayed 
an evident want of good principle, will be foand complete “Not 
a single good reason was opposed to it, and Mr. Canning may ° 
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esteem himself, at this moment, the most popular Minister that 
ever held power in this country, We want no change of Minis- 
ters at present. A few of those in may advantageously die off, 
as they will soon die off, but upon the whole, under the present 
form and system of government, no Ministers can do more good 
than the present Ministers are doing. I associate the system 
with their conduct. Under a better system: a Ministry that shall 
lave ,full. powers may find an extensive field for reform. The 
following is Mr. Canning’s reply :— 


Mr. Cannine said, that there were two or three objections which had 
been made to-the course he had taken, which he would be sorry to leave 
unanswered. He perfectly agreed with those who had asserted that he 
understated the case of Spain. He had done so purposely, designedly, 
after warning the house that he would do so, and wishing to take in more 
of the circumstances than were sufficient to make out clearly the casus 
Jederis, and not so much as to make it impossible to avoid war, the evils 
of which he duly felt and appreciated. The hon. gentleman who spoke 
last would have them do one of two things. He would have them say to 
Spain, “ You have not done enough; we think it nothing that you have 
provided arms, ammunition, and equipments, for refugees, who are to carry 
war and destruction into the dwellings of their kindred; we think all this 
nothing: but we call on you to make a declaration of war, and by that 
means preserve the peace of Europe.” ‘The more flimsy contrivance of 
Government had been to warn the Spanish authorities that they were 
known to meditate disturbances in Portugal. His Majesty’s Ministers 
said to.them— Beware of your proceedings, for we are sure to.avenge 
your deeds: it is with you to determine if the preseut misunderstanding 
shall end in open hostilities.” In the meantime the question was open to 
any means of reconcilement ; and whether Ministers or the hon. gentleman 
were right, whether they ought to have endeavoured to obtain the grand 
object of his chivalrous imagination, a trial of that question upon a tented 
field, and in a listed battle—if it was really their duty, as they themselves 
apprehended, to nip the disorder in the bud—or if, according to the hon. 
gentleman, they ought to let it grow up to maturity, in order to mow it 
down with the more magnificent scythe of war—he left the house to deter- 
mine ( Laughter and cheers). Appeals had been made to.the contents of 
the papers, and objections had been made to the paucity of facts. Should 
Spain be driven to the adoption of open hostilities, papers would be pro- 
duced which would, if produced now, preclude the adoption of peace. 
His design was, that Spain should not be driven into a corner, nor be de- 
prived of an opportunity of rescuing herself, by any act of the British Go- 
vernment. It was difficult for him to know if be had meted out the infor- 
mation of his office, the exact proportion to succeed in one purpose with- 
out risking the other. At the proper time, if it should come, the house 
would be satisfied as to the fulness of the evidence. An amendment had 
been moved and justified by a reference to opinions of his expressed 'be- 
fore. That which made his conduct consistent both now and then was, 
that he had always declared that the war was to be avoided. But where 
there was an obligation entered into with good faith, it could not be 

“avoided. Inthe former instance, he had admitted that there might be 
motives of pride and honour to enter into the war; but his argument was, 
that there was no existing engagement, and that being free, we were bound 
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to make:the most discreet election. But in the preseut instance, there 
was po-choice; our faith had been engaged, our honour was pledged, and 
there was no refuge but in the discharge of our obligations (Hear, hear). 
There were two courses said to be open to this country with reference to 
the present question. One of them was, (if we caught the right hon. 
gentleman correctly) to let General Mina and his associates as it were, 
rush into the contest. Now if that mode of proceeding were alniost neces- 
sarily calculated to aggravate the nature of the way, should it arise, it 
would be in his judgment a heavy calamity. The second course pointed 
out, was to repeal the foreign enlistment bill. Trae it was that Spain 
could not object to such a step, though her conduct was singularly incon- 
sistent; for, im the first place, that foreign enlistment bill was passed at 
the instigation of the Spanish Government, and had undoubtedly a great 
operation in her favour, while, in the next, the whole recent conduct of 
Spain had been to do directly those things against Portugal which she 
wished not to have done towards herself when she implored the aid of 
England. in passing that bill. This point as against Spain lay im fact in an 
epigram. It wus merely to say to her Government—“ Since the year 
1819, we have given you the benefit of a particularly efficicnt measure, and 
ou have thought proper, since last year, to turn that very measure, con- 
ferred solely for your own protection, against the pacific interests of our 
ally. Are we uot fuirly entitled, then, to place you where you would 
have been had that act never passed?” This would, undoubtedly, have 
justified the revocation of the bil from Spain: that he most clearly ad- 
mitted ; but he did not equally well see how it would apply to the other . 
great objects involved in such a question as this, and which he had rather 
adumbrated than stated in his opering speech. The great desire of this 
country ought undoubtedly to be to effect her purpose by the most lenient 
means. If circumstances should lead to hostilities, and that war must 
rage in Spain, the course now taken by Great Britain would rather take 
from war that most tremendous of all characters which could attach to 
such an event, were it once driven to assume the name of a war of opi- 
nion (Hear, hear). Sorry, indeed, should he be, were such an event to 
follow in the train of hostilities. There was afother part of the speech of 
the hon. and gallant gentleman opposite (Sir Robert Wilson, we helieve), 
a speech which he viewed with no other feelings than those of satisfaction, 
for the handsome and ably reasoned support which he had been pleased 
to confer upon him, in which it was urged—* Why do you not call upon 
France to withdraw her armies from the Spanish territory?” Enough it 
were for him (Mr. Canning) to say in reply to that demand, that he did 
not see how such a recall, however in other respects desirable, would ac- 
tually effect the present purpose they had in view. Indeed, he conscien- 
tiously believed that the present effect of the residence of that foreign 
army in Spain, was rather protective than otherwise of that party in the 
country which bad the sympathy of freemen; for were it (the French 
army) removed, the first and most immediate effect would be to let loose 
the unbridled rage of a fanatic people, of which, in the sweep of intestine 
strife, the party least in numbers would undoubtedly become the earliest 
victims (Hear). But when, with reference to the military occupation of 
Spain as a larger question, it was said, that the presence of the French 
army in that part of the Peninsula had raised the station of France as a 
nation, while it had lowered that of England in the eyes of Europe, he 
must say, that he totally differed from that opinion, It was, he hoped, 
unnecessary for him to remind the house, that ‘he entrance of the French 
army into Spaiu was an act which he had avowed himself reacly to resist 
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at the. time by any means short of war; bad as the act was, he did not 
thiuk its resistance worth a war, an opinion which he still retained for 
various reasons, amongst others for this—that tive very effect it would have 
had, would have most assuredly been not to have got the French army out 
of Spain. _A war, indeed, might have enriched England with new colo- 
nies, and possibly at its termination bave placed her interests in a higher 
scale than those of France both at home and abroad; but this he would, 
nevertheless, venture to say, that the single point of the expulsion of the 
foreigy army. from the Peninsula would not have been accomplished ; for 
whoever had found that a war between two great nations had ended by 
the accurate attainment of the exact point at first in issue between them? 
(Hear). They had heard, indeed, as a reason for disturbing this supposed 
link of union ‘dost France and Spain, that the disseverance of such a 
connection was inseparably asseciated with the recollection of the most 
glorious era in British history. Now, with great deference to those who 
entertained such an opinion, he must say, that they exaggerated the im- 
portance of that earlier public circumstance. If they lcoked back to the 
time of Queen Anne, when the fact of the connection between France and 
Spain was most generally dwelt upon, and when the votes of the House of 
Commons of that day, recorded and proclaimed that no peace could be 

rmitted while a Bourbon sat upou the throne of Spain—if they so looked 

ack, how struck must they not be with the wide exaggeration of their 
apprehensions? Where conld they now find that Spain, in the map of the 
world, which was to have swallowed up the power of maritime England? 
Did they not still remain in a nook of that same Spain—Gibraltar; where 
they had settled at a period contemporaneous with those fears, holding a 
firm and unshaken occupation up to this hour? and where, now, was that 
nation, which (continued the right hon. gentleman) “ was to have shaken 
us from our sphere? That Spain of the old map was, be it remembered, 
the Spain, within the limits of whose empire the sun never set—it was 
Spain with the Indies—-where will you find her now?” (Cheers). The 
old resistance to the Bourbon counection with Spain was founded upon 
the necessity of maintaining the due balance of power among the nations 
of Europe, but how was that balance affected by the entrance of the 
French into Spain? Was it a fixed and immoveable standard, or was it 
not a balance perpetually varving as civilization advanced, and new nations 
sprung up, in the darth of human events? The balance of power was a 
century ago to be adjusted between France and Spain, the Netherlands 
and England, and Austria; but thirty years after Prussia became a power 
in the scale, and thirty years after that again came Russia; so that the 
balance of power had gone on enlarging, and becoming at the same time 
more complieated from its extension, while it was likewise more easy 
of adjustment in proportion to the larger surface over which it was 
spread, by the facility of putting and regulating’ a greater number 
of the smaller weights in the scale. “I admit,” said Mr. Cannidn, 
“that the entrance of the Freneh army into Spain was a disparage- 
ment, nay, a blow to the feelings of the people of this country; 
but I deny that, questionable and censurable as in every respeet it -was, 
it was an act which called for our direct and hostile resistance by force of 
arms, Only look at what has resulted from the act ; the mode of effecting it has 
made it harmless to us, and instead of proving of value, it has achieved injury to 
the possessor. Here then is a compensation for our disparagement, and have we 
reason to repent our steps? I repeat,” continued the right honourable gentleman 
with great animation, “ that if was an aggressiun made by France upon Spain, but 
were we on that account to blockade Cadiz? No, I thought differently ; I looks 
éd anotherway and struck a blow in another hemisphere ; I said this shall nvt be 
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- France now, with Spain and the Indies: 1 hastened then to call the new world 
into existence, to redress the errors of the old, and counterbalance the evils which 
had been inflicted upon it.—[ Lond cheers,] I redeemed the movement of France, 
while I left her own act upon her, unimitigated and unredressed, so that I believe 
she would be thankfnl to have relief from the responsibility of her assumed under- 
taking, and to get rid of a burden which has become tov bitter to be borne without 
pain, [Hear, hear.] At all events, whatever France might have to endure from 
the position in which she had voluntarily placed lierself respecting Spain, of one 
thing he was most certain, that the only way to rivet her in it, would have been to 
have so opposed her, as that the point of honour must have compelled her to stay. 
{ Hear, hear.] The support which the redress had received from the honourable gen- 
tlemen opposite had been so ample, that it would be ungrateful, where he to trans- 
gress upon their patience by any farther observations. ‘ In conclusion,” said he, 
‘* I shall only once more declare that the object of this measure is not war—[Hear, 
hear. ]—its object is to take this, the last chance of peace. [Cheers.] If you do not 
go forth at such a call as this to the aid of Portugal, she, your ally, must be tram- 

-| pled down, and you will be irretrievably disgraced—and then will come war in 

. addition to national degradation. [Hear, hear.] If, under circumstances like these, 
», you wait till Spain has come out of her war with Portugal, snd ripened her resources, 
_ you will then one to encounter the war of the pacificators, and then will you see 

how that war must end”’ [Cheers.] 


There is another ground, though it is a fallacious one, on 
which the more ignorant part of the people of this country will 
‘rejoice ata war. They have found the period of peace—a peace 
of eleven or twelve years, bring them no plenty, no reduction of 
burthens, no advantages; they have been altogether worse off 
than they were during the war; so much so, that there has long 
been a popular wish that a war would turn up, to see if that will 
make things better. It will not make things better, unless it be 
followed by extensive reforms. Without great domestic changes, 
it will make things worse. There are no means of making 
France or Spain pay the cost of the war. 

There is also a ferocious spirit prevalent among the mass of 
mankind that makes them delightin war. It is the very princi- 
ple of religion to engender sects and war. The present or pro- 
spective war will bea war of religion. It is a religious sect that 
has invaded Portugal. And the question of a general war will 
be a question of religion or no religion. The sword has intro- 
duced, the sword has supported religion, and as the sword 
will always be the last resource in defending it, another sword 
- will be required to assist in its extirpation. Religion, where 
there is no discussion on its merits, is a very different thing from 
what it is where free discussion exists. For instance, the reli- 
gion-of the Spaniards and Portuguese is not a thing to be en- 
countered with the weapons of reason. The mass of the people 
-can neither read, write, nor understand an argument. It would 
be vain to preach to them: they must, if religion be now to be 
extirpated, follow the stream of successful war and be deprived of 
their priests, churches, and church property. This step will ex- 
tinguish religion. ‘ Let there be no priests,” as Talma exclaimed 
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on his death-bed, and there will be no religious multitude. Some 

persons are of opinion that ignorant people will ever run after 
some superstition ; but Lrest the matter on the existence or non- 
existence of priests, churches, ceremonies, &c. “ot 

Mr. Canning will not avow his dispositiou to go to this length; 
but it is the only point at which effectual and lasting good can be 
done, Wherever the war commences, whether it be in Portugal, 
or Spain, or France, the plan, for the benefit of the people, should 
be, to sweep the track clean as they go: to leave nothing behind 
from whence an evil can arise. : 

It would be extremely wise in the British Ministry, at this mo- 
ment, to abolish the Established Church in Ireland, Far better 
will it be todo this, than to allow the Catholic Church to be rein- 
~ stated in the benefices; which certainly will be the case, if there 
be a serious war. Without those benefices, and unopposed, the 
Irish Catholics will be a harmless body; with it, they will be as 
furious and as treacherous as the Catholics of Spain or Portugal. 
Let them gain the present Church property in Ireland, and we 
shall have a virulent enemy at our right elbow. Let that property 
be applied to the exigencies of the State, and the Irish Catholics 
will assist to pull down all other Churches. The time is moment- 
ous, and a directing hand should now be that of a manof the most 
enlarged mind, of the most honest and philanthropic,views, 

Time has not yet elapsed to acquaint us with the impressions 
made on Ireland and France by this hostile step on the part of 
England. In London, there is a new panic, stocks of all kinds 
have fallen, and must on some day fall tonought. The difference 
ia already 7 per cent. in the English Consols. and, in afew weeks, 
they are likely to come down tw the old war prices: or that the 
money which counted but a year ago as 97, will shortly count but 
as 60. This makes a dire havoc in those families whose fortunes 
and subsistence are invested in the funds. These imaginar 
funds are altogether a great national evil, and it would be. wort 
a war to extinguish them. They are false lights and false props, 
distorting our prospects and misleading our steps, 

Republicans, our duty in the present state of things is-to look 
on, and to watch the proper opportunities at which to forward 
our views, andto strengthen our means, As certain asthe motion 
of the earth is it, that our.principles must eventually triumph. 
For any early period, we cannot predict the completion of that 
triumph. But the beauty of our principles is, that we have no 
personal hostilities, no party views, no rancorous, feelings, no 
bitter prejudices, we can wait calmly, undisturbed and undisturb- 
ing, the progress of those events which are being worked for us 
by others, and put our hands to the plough only when the opportu- 
“nity offers for the cultivation of something useful. The man who 
is a Republican and an Atheist, that is, the man who has 
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neither ‘political nor theological idol is in the most happy and 
most perfect state of man. He is not torn by those passions 
about God and King which teat,and destroy others; though for 
the good of his neighbour, his country, or of mankind, he is ever 
free and ready to act. Hecan-support the measures of a King 
or his Minister, when those. measures meet his views of right, aud’ 
his. support is ever sincere, or he can.,shrink. into, and. 
contemplate himself, his superiority over others, when ‘he, seés 
al] rutning into new disasters, by a torrent which he cannot stem.. 
Such. a.man is the only truly happy man, He harbours no de-, 
cejt, no treachery, no secrecy, no mystery. . His bosom isan; 
open temple into which every man may enter; where there. is uo, 
ices found for tax or worship ; but where there is always some-, 
_° thing to be learnt, and where instruction is mildly offered, and. 
gratuitously conferred. 




































4 
_Coutrast. such a. man with the worshippers of a god or king. 
‘See the idolators, of Portugal, of Spain,of Ireland:. aye, of 
England} What are they? What wretched passions. infest, 
them! How ready they are to cut each others throats, and the 
throats of all but the few whom they know to be of their party ! 
They are worse than beasts of prey; for beasts of prey are in 
their nature ferocious, and destroy only for food, confining their 
attacks toa certain class of animals. Theidolator, in addition to what- 
ever natural ferocity he might be born with, has.a sort:of moral fe- 
rocity implanted on him by education and example and he lives as if 
he were born only togo forth destroying and to desttoy. His religion 
feeds his propensity for war and he prays, curses, deceives, and de- 
‘stroys, under the notion that these are the qualities to make him 
the favourite of Divinity. Such ever will be the dispositions of 
ignorant idolators, who must each necessarily manufacture a God 
to his own disposition, in the absence of all proof of the existence 
of such a God. And such will continue the state of mankind, 
while Kings live for splendour, and while Priests are hired to + 
deceive. 
I congratulate you, Republicans, on our certain progress, and 
on the evident working of circumstances toward the general 
triumph of our principles. All future European wars will be wars 
about opinions and principles, and though an ignorant ruffian 
may be a better fighting man than the philosopher, philosophy is | 
not to be destroyed. Kill the philosopher ; but his philosophy 
lives. -PutLosopueRs ARE THE ONLY Mew wHO HAVE IM- 


MORTAL 80ULS. ~ . 
RICHARD CARLILE, — 
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FORGERY. 


Ir is an affair of which the public should be apprised, that the 

tition about oathmaking, presented to the House of Commons, 

y Mr. Hume, in the name of the Reverend Robert Taylor, was 
a forgery imposed on Mr. Hume, and the work of the person 
noticed in the last week’s ‘ Republican’ under the name of 
E. B: Singly. This same person was exceedingly busy in my 
war with Cobbett. I inserted one or two of his communications 
under the signature of Amicus: and was threatened with his 
extreme indignation because I would not insert more. 

An abundance of specimens of the person’s handwriting are 
preserved ; indeed, the handwriting is somewhat feminine, thongh. 
not sufficiently so as to lead to the inference that it is the game of 
a' woman. , R. C, 





REMARKS ON THE GENIUS AND WRITINGS'OF THE 
LATE MR. PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 





To the Editor of “‘ The Republican.” 





Truth’s deathless voice pauses among mankind ! 
If there must be no response to my cry— 
If men must rise and stamp with fury blind 
On his pure name who loves them-—thou and I, 
Sweet friend ! can look from our tranquillity 
Like lamps into the world’s tempestuous night,— 
Two tranquil stars, while clouds are passing by 
Which wrapt them from the foundering seaman’s sight, 
That burn from year.to year with unextinguish’'d light, 
Sueiiey. 


Sir, Tollington Park, Dec. 1, 1826. 
I necoxxect that a short time after the death of Mr. Shelley, you 
published a sort of promise that you would at some future period 
gratify the readers of ‘“‘ The Republican” by giviug them a criti- 
cism on the writings and principles of that ill-fated gentleman. 
Seeing that you have not fulfilled your promise, and understand- 
ing that ‘“‘ The Republican” is doomed not to outlive the present 
year, | will, with your leave, make a few remarks on that very 
interesting subject myself. 
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But first permit me to introduce a short review which I met with 
in a periodical work which was published in August, 1820." In 
this review the writer, after expatiating largely on the merits and 
demerits of other poets, draws the fotlowing picture of the author 
of ** Queen Mab.”— 

‘«« Now let us proceed,” says the reviewer, ‘ to examine Mr. 
Shelley’s merits a little more particularly. While Mr. Leigh 
Hunt has met at the hands of the public about as much encou- 
ragement as he deserves, and Barry Cornwall has gained certainly 
a greater reputation that he is entitled to, we think Mr. Shelley 
has never been duly appreciated. This neglect, for it almost 
‘amounts to that, is, however, entirely owing to himself. He writes 
in a spirit which people do not comprehend ; there is something 
too mystical in what he says—something too high or too deep for 
common comprehensions: He lives in a.very remote poetical 
world, and his feeling will scarcely bear to be shadowed out in 
earthly light. There are, no doubt, in the mind of a poet, and 
they evidently exist in the mind of Mr. Shelley, shades of thought 
which it is impossible to delineate, and feelings which cannot:be 
clearly expressed; when, therefore, he attempts to clothe:these 
ideas with words, though he may himself perceive the force of 
them, it will very frequently happen that his readers will not, or 
that such words at_most will only convey a very imperfect idea of 
‘the high meanings which the writer attached to them. This is 
no fault peculiar to Mr. Shelley—the finest geniuses have felt it 
most; and, in reading passages of Shakespeare, if we were asked 
to define the exact meaning of some of the most beautiful parts, 
we should be unable to do so. Expressions of this kind are very 
frequent in the works of Mr. Shelley, and his sentiments are 
sometimes equally obscure. The first poem which he published, 
‘ Alastor; or, the Spirit of Solitude,’ though full of fine writing 
abounds with these dimly shadowed feelings ; and we seemas we 
read it, as if we were walking through a country where beautiful 
prospects extend on eve han which are hidden from us by the 
mists of evening. Mr. Shelley seems to nurse this wildness of 
imagination at the expense of clearness and vigour of style. He 
has extended the same spirit to the whole composition of his 
longest poem, ‘The Revolt of Islam,’ in which he undertakes 
to teach every great principle ; freedom ; patriotism ; philanthropy ; 
toleration ; under an allegory; or, as he himself expresses it, ‘ for 
this. purpose I have chosen a story of human passion in its most 
universal character, diversified with moving and romantic adven- 
tures, appealing, in contempt of all artificial opinions or institu- 
tions, tothe common sympathies of every’ human breast.’ So 
well did Mr. Shelley imagine this poem qualified to accomplish 
‘the philanthropic object for which it was written, that we have 
heard he actually wished that a cheap edition of it should be 
printed, in order that it might be distinguished amongst all 
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classes of persons; certainly one of the very wildest of his imagi- 
nations. He should have written intelligibly to common under- 
standings if he wished to become popular.” 

The above remarks appear to have been written in the very 
spirit of impartiality; and that they are generally correct, no one, 
I think, who is qualified to judge, will doubt. 

Our poet, like an impetuous and daring warrior, leaves all op- 
position, rushes onward amidst the fire of his assailants, plants 
the standard of reason and philosophy in the citadel of prejudice 
and superstition, and nobly challenges the multitude to follow, 
conquer, and destroy those ancient and implacable enemies of 
the human mind. | | 

Such a poet at the commencement of his career must have ap- 
peared to many persons, as well'as to his ‘reviewer, more the 
poet of 1900 than one of the present age; and that, therefore, 
a cheap edition of his works was not to be expected ; for who, 
when “ Queen Mab” was written, contemplated the unqualified 
freedom of the press? - 

Mr. Shelley’s Pegasus was a real winged Horse, a fiery 
courser, who, scorning the beaten tract, bore him with ardour and 
rapidity through scenes awfully grand and fearfully sublime, to 
the very verge of Nature’s empire, and plunged him intothe mys- 
terious ultimity of existing matter. How could it be expected, 
then, that the judgment-of such a poet would be sufficiently 
calm to prune, simplify, and reduce to regular order the romantic 
ideas and wild inventions ‘of: his adventurous muse, so as to ren- 
der his works completely intelligible ‘to the multitude? So 
rapid, however, has the “ march of intellect” among the common 
people of this country been, that a great portion of them are 
not only capable of reading and understanding works of judgment, 
but works of genius also ; and the time is not far distant when 
public writers will feel the necessity of paying due respect to the 
judgment of that class of people who have been denominated— 
the.swinish multitude. | | 

‘There needs no stronger proof of intellectual improvement 
amongst the common people than a cheap edition of ‘“‘ Queen 
Mab?" the price of which is reduced from half-a-guinea te half-a- 
crown! ‘And I see no reason why “* The Revolt of Islam,” if it 
be qualified to teach every great principle, should not through 
the medium of the cheap -press, follow ‘‘ Queen Mab” to the 
hands of the mechanic and labourer. HG 

I:shall now conclude by subjoining the following lines, which 
were written on reading a cheap edition of ‘‘: Queen Mab” soon : 
afternthe: death of Mr. Shelley. : abo 

oe Meantime, 1 remain, Sir, TA egeists ewsih 
Your most obedient servant, 


ALLEN DAVENPORT. 


- 
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POSTCRIPT. 


Sing weeping Muse ! ah, .siug awhile of him, 
Who. cenquer’d prejudice, and broke her fetters— 
Tore from the mind the intellectual film, 

And half reform'd the dreaming world of letters. aie 


Wildly majestic, daringly sublime, 

Though future worlds ne’er occupied his care 
Of ‘conscious life beyond the reach of time, 
He had no hope, and, therefore, felt no fear, 


A god superior to humanity, , 

His philanthropic mind ne'er understood ; 
The cant of priests to him was vauity, 

The heaven he sought was that of doing good. 


And yet shall his imperishable mind, 
Deeply engraved on adamantine pages, 
Excite the admiration of mankind, 
Through an eternal chain of future ages. 


The philosophic Plate reason’d well, 

Who stamp’d the soul with immortality, 

For, though in prime of manhood Suetvey fell, 
His soul still lives,—*‘ Queen Mab” can never die! 


Could he be wrong : his ‘life was in the right::” 
Because in things unknown he would not trust, 
Can God spurn such a man, and, with delight, 
Smile on the pious knave? Then God’s unjust. 





INFIDELITY AND CATHOLICISM ®. 


& ; 





Protestantism is the dawn of Atheism: and it is the first effect of that spurious 
|} of reasoning on the human mind, of which a disbelief in God is the 
upshot,” —Ca vsipicus. ) 


Sia, . it 
A Priewp of mine who dwelt in Dublin, where an exalted ima 
agination produced contrasts and comparisons of great force, 
one day observed to me, that in relation to religion there were 
but two things Arneism and IpoLatry; and that we might:just 





(* This was suggested by the conversation of a professional gentleman. . 
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take our choice of them. This is in some measure true. The 
Catholic writers have long maintained, and the history of religion 
since Jesus Christ has shewn, that)but two things have stood 
their ground, or appeared at all consistent and tenable, Catholic- 
ism and total Infidelity. The Catholic may reason logically and 
so may the Atheist; but both set out on different premises. The 
Pantheist, such as ‘is described in your articles signed O. O. may 
also reason logically, differing only in the terms used in the axioms. 
Between Pantheism and Atheism there seems only this difference, 
that whereas Pantheism resolves all the universe into deity and 
teaches us to regard God in all things, Atheism denies the evi- 
dence of God in any thing. The Pantheist assumes an’ axiom 
that matter is inert and requires a mover, and motion not being 
able to begin of itself requires a beginne*, and be-calls it God and 
this God is the universal motion, his intelligence being only an 
inference from our intelligence which is one effect of motion or 
matter. The Atheist denies a differetice between matter, motion 
and intelligence ; he sees nothing but matter/°and*regards the 
distinction between cause and effect as superfluous when applied 
to the elementary power of nature, admitting that whatever 
matter may be, it has in itself the property of motion and of 
rest: or where his knowledge is confined to: phenoniena and he 
professes no conception of their origin and efficient causes. The 
two doctrines might be distinguished as Somatopsychonoologicism 
and Phenomenism, The latter which is purely Atheistical is the 
simplest; it is perhaps better to confess ignorance than to hazard 
a lie, the Atheist adopts a simple and safe course, and by denying 
any knowledge of the necessity of cause for effect, admits a know- 
ledge of sensation alone. Catholicism, the antagonist of Atheism, 
assumes on a different species of proof not only a God but 4 spe- 
cial providence or source of good, with-an opponent in Hell, who 
is the root of all evil, and legions of tributary angels: The Ca- 
tholic can reason logically with the Bible as his postulatum, and 
when the Atheist questions its authority, he shews him a miracle 
in a moment, or unravels a legend and a prophecy. Reason is 
declared a deceptive guide and is excluded. Pantheism is more 
nearly allied to Catholicism than Atheism, because it demons 
strates ah intelligent cause.’ But Pantheism-without Catholicism 
is even upset by the sceptical questions of the Atheist. The 
Catholic prays day and night to God and his subaltern spirits. 
The Pantheist offers a doubtful prayer, to a conditional God, and 
begs him.to.save his soul if he have one to: be saved, while: the 
Atheist never prays-at all, Protestantism is a word: that come« 
prehends the. beggarly sectarians, drivelling half-believers and 
lying: hypocrites, who lie in the gulph between Atheism:and’ Cas 
tholicism. Their day is always short, one schism rapidly sup- 
planting another.and cutting the damned: disconsolate ‘throat of 
the heretic who has had his day. Bloodshed is the coagulum in 
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which fresh monstrous productions germinate, and all: is igno- 
rance, bigotry, hypocrisy, lies, confusion and madness, in that 
blessed thing called liberty of conscience, so long as the germ of 
the evil remains unexorcised. 

‘The question so long become necessary, is, at length, nearly 
brought to an issue. The Reformation protracted the solution of 
it-by a maudlin innovation on the prerogative of religion on the 
part of reason.. The Revolution in France terrified the timid, 
and enquiry was’ still further impeded. The day of rreE EN- 
QUIRY. is at length arrived. The cunning Protestant parsons of 
the.dark ages which succeeded the Reformation with a congre- 
tien of drivelling, tythe-paying dupes at their back, prevented, 
wisely enough, the Catholic and the Atheist from meeting in the 
arena of discussion, by craftily uniting the coercive discipline of 
the Catholic Church with the infidelity of the Atheists, and thus 
established a system of inquisitorial and unprincipled persecution 
against both the people of God, and godless people, which, by 
tying the tongues of both, prevented either from establishing 
their more consistent claims to public suffrage. Ninety-nine 
bloody and faggot-fire persecutions on the part of the Protestants 
to one on the part of the more humane and pious Catholics, ena- 
bled the Protestant hypocrites, during the reigns of Henry VIII, 
and Queen Elizabeth, to double the number of martyrs that had 
ever fallen the victims to the bloodstained and memorable in- 
stitution which Kings, and the panders of Kings, exercised as 


an inquisition into the political opinions of their subjects, and | 
which they foolishly enough fathered on the benevolent St. Do-. 


minic.. But persecution has, at length, ceased: it has been era- 
dicated by the courage of Carlile, and other martyrs to the 
principle of rRRE DiscuUssION ; and since discussion has become 
free, fet us hope it will become grand and comprehensive; we 
want no botherheaded Sectarians: no Unitarians ; nor Evange- 
lists; no Granville Sharpes, nor Wesleys, much less any Church 
of England tythemongers, or hypocrites of any kind. We desire 
the extremes to meet, and settle the point at issue. Heretics, 
and such like drivellers, avaunt, we have no need of your mutual 
ahsurdities. The Apostolic Ministers of God challenge the 
children of Ifis world. The Caruotic andthe Arueisr contend 
for the palm. The question is—Is there a God, a creation, and 
a. heaven, and all the necessary appertinances comprehended by 
the term Catholic doctrine, or are men merely modes of the 


earth they inhabit ; mortal in their individual capacity for sen- 


sation, and uncaused and indestructible in their essence. 
P. 
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THE REPUBLACAN, 


ON THE NATURE AND ATTRIBUTES OF GOD. 





* Live ye, 
Or are ye aught that man may question ?”’ 





FEw subjects have been more submitted to mental discussion 
than the one upon the consideration of which we ate: now en+ 
gaged, and perhaps few have been less openly and professedly 
examined, Some reason for this apparent inconsistency may 
perhaps be ascribed to the nature of the human mind, thé functions 
of which are so various, and differently defined, as have hitherto 
defied the deepest penetration of the scrutinizing eye of Science. 
There is this peculiarity in the mind of man, that it will enter into 
the consideration of the most clear and striking truths, the most 
obvious and mathematically-demonstrated facts, with calmness, 
patience, and research : but upon subjects of a hypothetical or 
mere visionary nature it loses the helm of its government, and 
becomes captious, dogmatical, and intolerant. This peculiarity 
has not been confined to any age, nor is it limited to any country, 
but the extent of its influence is universal, and it has only been 
among master spirits and mighty geniuses that Reason has as- 
serted and maintained her empire over the rest of the mental 
faculties. Call in question the veracity and fair dealing of a man 
whose mind is so circumstanced and he prepares himself to meet 
the charge with vigour and promptitude, and it may be that he 
will forgive the accuser and admit him to be acting upon’an 
erroneous impression. Doubt for an instant the truth of some 
speculative idea which he has formed; some imagery of his 
own brain, incapable of proof, because incapable of demonstra- 
tion, and he immediately becomes convinced of your inferiority of 
intellect, and your cloudiness of mental vision. But. if’ this 
same phantom of his creation ; this undefinable hypothesis, be m 
any way connected with his religious associations, or be wrought 
up with the mystical reveries of theology, he is your open, bitter, 
and professed enemy, should you have the hardihood to call in 
question the reality of his imaginations. Still this weakness of 
the energy of the mind is not the only and original cause why 
the nature and attributes of God have not been oftener made the 
subject of discussion, why the’ reality of God has not been de- 
duced to one standard, by which all might know him, all might 
worship him. To the extensive influence of religion must the 
primary reason be assigned whythis important and soul-involving 
question has not been more definitely settled. Priests, of every 
Vol. XIV. No. 23. 
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system of theology whatever, have found it necessary to their 
interest, and indispensible to their advancement to oppose a 
barrier against free enquiry, and a barrier of such a nature that 


has proved pretty generally effective. The first professors of 


ever’ mode of religious worship have asserted, and caused to be 
believed, that they have been appointed divine agents from heaven, 
to whom the glorious and immortal word of God has been re- 
vealed. Believe what we tell you—seek not to enquire further— 
the subject is too mysterious for vulgar comprehension; and the 
greater the mystery the greater the reality. Such are the maxims 
which have ever been artfully promulgated by designing and crafty 
priests, and which have been as eagerly adopted by a supersti- 
tious and degraded population. Bold and uncompromising men, 
have, at different periods, applied the pruning hook to the theolo- 
gical tree, and removed some of the wild-spreading and mis- 
chievous branches which sprung from it: but none have been 
hardy enough to lay the axe to the root, and cut off the canker 
which corroded it. Although wrangling and disputing about minor 
points of difference, they have tacitly agreed to leave the grand, 
fundamental point, undiscussed and undisplayed, That would have 
spoiled their trade, by opening the eyes of mankind as to the 
real state of the case; and would have discovered, that not 
words alone, but things, needed to be the subject of debate. 
The idea of a God has ever been of a vague and unsatisfactory 
nature, hardly definable by those even whose imaginations have 
been most futile, and whose faith most implicit. Though in 
general making great professions, and being clamourously ob- 
trusive in their zeal when sceptical, interrogatory, or naked phi- 
losophy have asserted their claim to enquiry, very few of the mul- 
titude, the great mass of mankind, have been religious, feelingly 
and honestly religious; they have talked, not acted; professed, 
not performed. Few have, in any way, given themselves trouble 
or anxiety to discover the truth of their belief, or to ascertain the 
approximation of its tenets to ‘morality; they have not thought 


upon the subject at all, nor felt its vast’ importance to themselves 


individually, and to society at large, but have lulled themselves 
in the fancied security of its being made apparent and satisfacto- 
rily displayed by the learning and ingenuity of those who were 
employed and amply paid for the purpose. A still fewer number 
even than these have been the men who have openly and expli- 
citly avowed their disbelief as to the veracity of the prevailing 
mode of theology, or have even dared to venture the most unob- 
trusive doubis upon the matter. Religion has been, infact, a 
hypothesis ; an ideal perfection; much vaunted and exultingly eu- 
logized in theory, but deemed incompatible, or, perhaps, not 
thought any thing of at.all, with relation to the practical pur- 
poses of life. 

If arobber burglariously enter his neighbour's dwelling -with 
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intent to deprive him of his property, at the time he commits 
this offence “ he has not the fear of the Lord before his eyes ;” 
neither does he feel any remarkably strong attachment to the 
devil; but if alarm or timidity overcome his resolution, it is lest 
the treadmill, transportation, or the gallows be his fate : these 
are the terrors which operate upon his imagination, but he knows, 
either personally or by credible witnesses, of the certainty of the 
application. Temporal punishments, alone, and not eternal ones, 
influence his conduct. Upon the latter kind he bestows no thought, 
or if a wandering idea of eternity should casually flit across his 
callous mind, it is quickly dispelled by the Senmiines reflection 
—that it isa long way off, and perhaps may never come. The 
nefarious speculation, the deceitful stock jobber, the swindling 
merchant, think none of them on futurity when engaged in their 
several fraudulent transactions, each prefer the real and obvious 
wealth of the world’s disposal to the riches which they are taught 
” oo parson to believe is ‘‘ reserved for those who love the 
ord.” 

Man being unable by experience, or the evidence of his senses, 
to account for the various phenomena surrounding him, or the ori- 
gin of the beautiful and extensively modified works of nature 
the stupendous and wonder-inspiring harmony of the celestial 
regions, or the more familiar and tangible objects of a terrestial 
kind, has, in every age, agreed in the conclusion, that some 
being greater than himself must be in existence; Some infinitely 
wise and powerfully gifted being endowed with extraordinary 
attributes by whom all things were made, and by whose will all 
continue to be: the author of life; the inflicter of death; the 
promoter of good; the allower of evil; the alternater of the 
seasons; of night, and of day:—in fine, the grand mover of the 
universal machines, the originator, and perfector. This opinion, 
which merely removed the object of enquiry a step farther, by as- 
signing as a.cause a something without ascertaining what was the 
original causes of the production of that something, seems to 
have been hastily inferred, and as quickly decided as being of 
unequivocal certainty, and mankind adopted the belief as a 
truism, which it would be aneedless loss of time to dispute. 

Different nations, and the inhabitants of the same countries, 
have, at various periods of time, adopted singularly different 
opinions concerning the nature and descriptive form of this Being, 
according as priestly dictation or political circumstances have 
intervened. But in almost every theological system, the Deity 
has been represented as a jealous and revengeful God; as the 
cruel torturer and remorseless persecutor of all evil doers; that 
is to say, of all who did not comply with his wishes, and obey 
his commands, however repugnant they might appear to pro- 
priety of conduct, or hostile to moral rectitude. The supposed 
precepts and ordinations of this creature of the imagination have 
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ever been presumed as more appropriately fitted to respect and 
observance than the honest dictates of an approving conscience. 
Though, in general, all religious systems which have been, and 
are now in existence, assert the Unity of God, yet many of them 
lave divided his different attributes, and described and persont- 
fied each under some nominal appellation and reality of figure. 
Thus the power of God was called by the Pagan Greeks Jupiter, 
and delineated under the form of a majestic and venerable man, 
seated upon a golden throne with thunderbolts in his right hand: 
the vengeance of God was named Juno, and described asa female 
sitting on a throne of gold or ivory, with a scepter in her hand. 
The wisdom of God was named Minerva, and depicted as a mas- 
culine looking female with a helmet on her head; in one hand 
holding a spear, and in the other a shield, with the dying head of 
Medusa upon it. Thus other attributes were described under 
different names and forms. 

‘ The Christian religion teaches that the attributes of God com- 
pose one entire perfection, and which diversity of attributes are 
distinguished by the terms NaTURAL and MORAL; the former of 
which divisions is again subdivided into communicable and in- 
communicable. The natural incommunicable attributes of God are 
spirituality, eternity, immensity, immutability, and unity. The 
natural communicable attributes of God are life, knowledge, wis- 
dom, power, aud happiness. The moral attributes of God, and 
which are all communicable, are holiness, goodness, mercy, justice, 
and veracity. Christians differ very much in opinion, and have 
done. from a very early period in their history, concerning the 
nature and essence of the Supreme Being; the greater number of 
them have ever been, and still remain, worshippers of three 
persons in the unity of the Godhead, while many others have fol- 
lowed the opinions of Arius, a presbyter of Alexandria, who lived 
about 317 years after Christ, and maintained the doctrine of the 
Unity of God, affirming the Word, or Son of God, to be a crea- ° 
ture. In their doxologies they ascribe Glory to the Father, 
through the Son, in the Holy Ghost. Ever since the time of 
Arius, this distinction has’been imagined and kept alive by nu- 
merous ‘and contending partisans of either belief. The early 
Christians allowed of no images to express the ideas, the func- 
tions of their divinity, for the first three centuries of their pro- 
gress, because the remembrance of idolatrous idol-worshipping 
was first in the minds of mankind. The Council of Eliberis de- 
creed that pictures ought on no account to be exhibited in 
churches, or other religious edifices, stating as a reason “ lest 
that be worshipped which is painted on the walls.” About the 
. latter end of the fourth century pictures of saints and martyrs 
began to gain admittance in the holy buildings; and after the 
second Council of Nice, images of God, and also of the Trinity, 
were allowed to be constructed. A lamb, then, became the sym- 
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bol of Jesus Christ, and a dove became typical of the Holy Ghost; 
but the sixth general council forbade Christ to be any longer 
described as a lamb, and ordered that he should be represented 
under the effigy of a man, since which time the adoration of 
images has been a constant practice among the Catholics, as 
objects upon which the eye might rest while in prayer, to prevent 
the thoughts from wandering from the sacred subject. 

The only description which has been given of God in the ca- 
nonical gospels of the New Testament is that of a spirit, but of 
which kind is left for the futile imagination to infer, though the 
Israelites, upon whose tenets Christianity was partly engrafted, 
have given a much more tangible and visible appearance to the 
same being, describing him as being the image of a manor the 
light in brightness, having horns coming from his hands, a sharp 
edged sword issuing from his mouth, and burning coals proceeding 
Jrom his feet: before him travelled a pestilence, and he was as a 
consuming fire. Though the Jews had depicted to them such a 
terrible and merciless God, one who could formidably revenge 
all crimes committed against his ordinations, yet they wandered 
much after strange deities, which were worshipped by the inhabi- 
tants of the surrounding nations. Not being able to discard the 
remembrance of the Gods of Egypt, of which country they were 
originally a colony, they set up a golden calf, emblem of the 
Egyptian Apis or Bull, as the object of their adoration. In the 
Book of Judges we read that a man, named Micah, had a house 
full of gods, and that he consecrated one of his sons, who became 
his priest. In sundry other places mention is made of the 
Israelites turning after Baal, and forsaking the God described to 
them as the true one; throughout the Bible such apostacy is of 
frequent occurrence. 

Upon taking a glance into the history of past ages, and, at the 
same time, viewing philosophically the prevalent opinions of the 
present day, we shall find that all countries and nations have had 
and still subscribe to nearly the same belief in the attributes of 
God, though each differing in typical illustration. Among the 
ancient Persians the sun was the glorious object of their idolatry, 
being the purest emblem of God, who was the refulgence of light, 
the creator of all things, called by them Ormuzd. He being alone 
powerful in the universe, and feeling weary of the perpetual same- 
ness, communed within himself, saying, ‘‘ If I have no one to 
oppose me, where is all my glory.” This reflection created dark- 
ness, which was deified under tlre title of saNVWINHV—always 
written inverted, and who by his continued opposition to the divine 
will, and being always defeated in his attempts at victory, contri- 
buted greatly to the glory of Ormuazd. 


Before the introduction of the Mohammedan religion into ~ 


Arabia, the ancient inhabitants worshipped a vast number of 
Deities, the statues of 360 of which stood round the temple at 
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Mecta, They had five images of Gods of the first class, which 
were representatives of the different powers and attributes of the 
chief Almighty God. Vvodd, under the figure of a Cupid; 
Sevvack, in the shape of a woman ; Jagouth, described as a lion; 
Neir, as an eagle; and Jaug, as a horse ; the allegorical meaning 
of which is easily understood. There were also a number of infe- 
rior Deities, but all subservient to the power of the supreme God. 
Each planet and principal star had its temple, and ranked many 
followers of its worship, of which seven are mentioned by Arabian 
historians :—Dzout, Saturn; Dzonara, Venus; Moscutara, 
Jupiter; Atnarip, Mercury; AtpaBaran, the Bull’s-Eye; 
SonalL, the star Canopus; and ALscHEERA, Sirius, or the Dog- 
star. Although divine honours were paid to these imaginary 
Deities, still the Arabians believed in the unity of God, and these 
several minor objects of adoration were merely emblematical of 
his variety of powers and ubiquity of presence. 

In Kamschatka, the Creator of the universe, the sovereign 
Lord and Ruler of all things celestial and terrestrial, is represented 
under the figure of an ill-natured and arbitrary cold man. 

The Egyptians paid great respect to their gods Osiris and Isis. 
Osiris, who was emblematical of the sun, was depicted as having 
a human form with a hawk’s head, that bird having a piercing eye 
and swift flight, which tallies with the characteristic of the sun ; 
he was clothed in a shining garment, to indicate rays. The gene» 
rative virtue of the sun was delineated membrum virile ipsi arrec- 
tum. Kwepu, the iutelligence, or efficient cause of the universe, 
the powerful and almighty Father of creation, was described as a 
man clothed in deep blue, (the colour of the sky) having in his hand 
a sceptre, and a small bonnet of light feathers on his head. 

The Sepharvaites, a race of men who were settled in the coun- 
try of Samaria, paid divine honours to the sun, which was with 
them the chief God. He was called Adrammelech, signifying 
magnificent king. The moon also had worshippers, but not so 
numerous, that being a Deity inferior to the great God. The 
moon was named.Anamelech, meaning gentle king, 

Among the Chaldeans and Canaanites, the supreme Lord and 
Creator of the universe was worshipped under the name of Baal, 
which is, lord or master. His statue was represented as of donbt- 
ful sex, and when his votaries called upon him, they invoked him 
thus :—‘*‘ Hear us, O Lord, whether thou art a God or a God- 
dess.” The worship of this Divinity passed from them to the 
Carthaginians, as appears from their names, Hannibal, Asdrubal, 
&c., according to the custom of the East, where kings and great 
men added to their own names those of the Gods. 

The Moabites and Midianites worshipped God under the name 
of Baal-peor, or Baal-phegor, and described him in the shape of 
a Priapus, and his adoration consisted in obscene and lascivious 
practices; the offerings which were generally bestowed to God 
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and which were thought most acceptable, were the excrements af 
the votaries. The Jews seemed. to have a great hankering after 
this description of God, for we read in Numbers, that ‘ Israel 
joined himself to Baal.peor ;” and afterwards, Solomon erected a 
temple to his honour upon the mount of Olives. : 

The Ekronites rendered their holy offerings and fervent prayers - 
to Baal-zebub, or Belzebub, called in the New Testament, “ the. 
Prince of Devils.” His. name is literally rendered the Lord of 
flies, or the Godfiy. Among these people God was painted in 
the form of a fly; he had temples, oracles, altars, and numerous 
adorers, and his attributes and perfections were of the most_ 
exalted kind, 

Moloch, among the Ammonites, was the great God of Heaven 
and Earth, and represented as a brazen wmage sitting upon a 
throne of the same metal, adorned with a royal crown, having the 
head of a calf, with his arms extended. The mention of this na- 
tion again, reminds us how fickle the Hebrews were in the objects 
of their veneration, for in several places in the Bible Moses forbids 
the Israelites to dedicate themselves to this Deity, or in any wa 
to countenance his worship, threatening death to all who should 
dare to be guilty of so heinous a crime, his religion not allowing 
Jehovah to be typified. There is great reason to believe that the 
Hebrews were much addicted secretly to this idolatry, for Amos, 
and after him St. Stephen, reproaches them with having carried 
into the wilderness ‘‘ the tabernacle of their God Moloch.” 

The ancient Saxons, and the present race of La landers,-called 
the eternal, immutable, and omnipotent God, Thor, signifying 
thunder, His image is made of wood, generally of birch; it has 
a rough, misshapen trunk, on the top of which there is some re- 
semblance to a human head, in which there is driven a large nail 
with a flint-stone fastened to it, that he may make himself a fire 
when he sees it necessary or convenient. He carries a large 
hammer, the handle of which passes.through his body, and is the 
instrument by which he punishes the wicked. 

The Pheenicians deified the moon under the name of Aséarte, 
the Queen of Heaven. She was possessed of all the essences, 
perfections, and attributes, which were attributed to God by the 
other systems of theology. Her representations were not always 
alike, gh she was generally figured in a short dress, a crown of 
battlements on her head, a man’s head in her right hand, anda 
staff in her left. 

In Japan, Amidas is the name by which the Almnigy God is 
known ; he is the sovereign Lord and absolute Ruler of aradise; 
a being invisible, incorporeal, immutable, distinct from all the 
elements, existing before nature, the foundation of all good, with- 
out beginning and without end. He is the great Saviour of man- 
kind, for it is through his intercession that the souls of the bad 
though repenting men are absolved from all sin and made par- 
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takers of eternal life. He is represented ona very high altar, and 

gunted on a horse with seven heads ; ‘his own head is in the figure 

of that of a dog, and he holds in his hand a gold ring or circle, which 

he bites, the hieroglyphic of eternity; he is dressed in a very rich 
robe, adorned with pearls and precious stones. 

The Servians, an Indian sect, recognise God by the name of 
Eswara, and describe him under the human shape, expressive of 
the intercourse of the sexes. This Deity had a son, Virrepadra, 
who sprang from a drop of his sweat; he kicked the sun and beat 
out all his teeth—and drubbed the moon so heartily, that the 
marks of his blows have continued in her face ever since, This 
personification of the Almighty has numerous followers, and the 
manner in which they express their greatest awe and veneration 
is by smearing their heads with cow-dung. 

The Hottentots call the supreme God, Gounja Ticqvoa, the 
God of Gods; they represent him as a good man, who does nobody 
any harm, and dwells far above the moon. He has at various 
times descended upon earth and become visible to his creatures ; 
he always appears in colour, shape, and apparel, like the finest 
and most perfect man among them. 

God, according to the original Finlanders, was depicted as a 
man sitting upon a kind of altar, having a crown upon his head set 
with twelve precious stones, and a great chain of gold about his 
neck. His name was Jumala, and he had absolute command over 
the whole of creation, and was the author of life and death. 

The Siamese worship God under the name of Sommonacodom, 
who is master of every thing relating to Heaven, earth, and Hell. 
This Deity has descended into the materiat world 550 times under 
different forms, and in whatsoever figure he has appeared in, it 
has been the most beautifully-perfect of the kind: he once 
appeared under the form of an ape. 

The God of the Mexicans, before the discovery of that country — 
by Europeans, was Vitzipuizh, whose figure was that of a human 
being, seated in a chair of sky-coloured blue, supported by a litter, 
having four serpents’ heads at the four corners. His forehead was 
of a blue colour, and he had a blue streak across the nose which 
went from ear to ear. Under his feet was an azure globe, repre- 
senting the heavens. His head was covered with a helmet of 
feathers of different colours ; and his countenance was hideous and 
severe. In his right hand he held a snake; and in his left a buck- 
ler, cover ed wt h five white feathers set cross-wise, and five arrows. 
His capabilities and eternity are the same as belong to God in 
every other part of the world. The believers of this God hold the 
doctrine of the immortality of the soul. The story which the 
Mexicans relate of their first settling in that country, is precisely 
similar in its leading features to the Mosaic account of the en- 

trance of the Israelites into the land of Canaan. This fact affords 
much scope for speculative enquiry. 
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Pachacama was the name of the Supreme Being of the ancient 
Peruvians, whose temples were so immensely rich, that when 
Ferdinand Pizarro invaded them, he found in one alone 9,000,000 
ducats, though 400 Peruvians had removed as much wealth ‘as 
they could carry, and the Spanish soldiers had plundered it before 
he arrived. — LOGY 2ePF 

The Malabarians worship God under the name of Jzora, who'is 
all-wise, infinite, and eternal. He is described as haying don 
and beautifully-flowiug hair, with three eyes, and a crescent or ha 
moon upon his forehead ; he has sixteen arms, each of which grasps 
something : an elephant’s skin is thrown over his shoulders, and his 
feet are surrounded with little serpents; he wears a necklace, ‘at 
which hangs a little bell. All these particulars are emblematical. 
His sixteen hands denote his great power; the serpents twisting 
round him, the revolution of ages; and the Jittle bell indicates his 
great vigilance. 

Among the Hindoos the God of creation is Brama, who by his 
power formed all the animal, vegetable, and material world, out 
of the four elements, fire, air, earth, and water, and whose com- 
prehensive benevolence selected man to have dominion and au- 
thority over the rest, bestowing upon him understanding and 
judgment, and giving him supremacy over all parts of the world. 
Brama created fourteen different worlds: the first, which is 
situated above the heavens, was produced from his brain; the 
second from his eyes; the third from his mouth; the fourth from 
his left ear; the fifth from his palate; the sixth from his heart; 
the seventh from his belly ; the eighth was formed by his genera- 
tive organs ; the ninth by his left thigh; the tenth by his knees; 
the eleventh proceeded from his heel; the twelfth from the toes 
of his right foot ; the thirteenth from the sole of bis left foot; and 
the fourteenth, and last, from the air by which he is surrounded. 
They affirm, that there is an affinity between the several worlds 
and the different parts of Brama’s body, from whence they origi- 
nated; and the inhabitants of each partake of the several charac- 
teristics and inclinations of the several parts from whence they 
proceed. The Hindoos represent God in the figure of aman with 
three heads and several arms, with a long, pointed beard, and a 
prominent belly, without any drapery surrounding him, and sitting 
upon a lotos leaf. The worshippers of Brama are Necessarians, 
for at the instant of every man’s birth, to whatever nation or tribe 
he may belong, God writes upon his head in undelible characters 
every thing he is to do, and whatever is to befal him during life. 

Having observed some of the various descriptions which have 
been and are given of the Almighty God in different countries, and 
among separate people, a question naturally arises in the mind, 
Which out of such a multiplicity of Deities is the true God? 
Every system of theology has personified the Divinity according 
as he has appeared to its professors, or the idea which they have 
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formed of him and his extensive attributes. The cnquiring mind, 
by compating one. with the rest, and all with each other, finds no 
data sufficiently strong and elucidatory to enable it to decide 
amongst, such a.complication on which side truth belongs. With 
the present dogmas which are submitted for consideration the 
deepest penetration of the mind seems only to involve the. subject 
in greater mysterious confusion, and to bewilder the understand- 
ing. Further.light must be thrown upon the matter, either by 
the steady march of philosophical science, or by the meteor-like 
evanescence of a miracle, before mankind at large can be acquainted 
with, or the art of man decide, the true and unequivocal answer 
to the question, ‘‘ What is God?” : . 





WHAT IS GOD? 
To the Editor of ‘‘ The Republiegn.” 





Sir, 
Your candour and impartiality must meet with-the approbation 
of all your correspondents and are entitled to their thanks, and 
praise. As I challenge no one, I only beg that you will permit 
me'to defend myself, when I am assailed. I have said, I believe 
not in God, I say so again. And I say so, from the influence of 
demonstration. I cavil not with words, using ‘* proper words in 

roper Saba Swift gives as his definition of a good style of writ- 
tlie’ his almost any man will do, who understands the words 
be uses and coniprehends the subject on which he writes. I can 
make no display of learning ; because I have none. The advo- 
cates for divinity (as if an omnipotent being stood in need ofa 
counsellor or lawyer to plead for him) are all grammarians, pro- 
found logicians, learned men, and philosophers. For such men, 
I have an involuntary respect, and whatever they may think of 
me, I shall always respect them, while they argue temperately 
and are free from arrogance and hypocrisy. I have said that I 
would believe if I could: and I must say that the gentlemen who 
presume to argue for and support the being of omnipotence, have 
said nothing yet to identify his existence or change my creed. 
One, I find, relies on the old mode of making converts, by terri- 
fying us out of our opinions, as they frighten an ewe to a strange 
lamb by setting dogs to bark at her. 

To do this effectually, they bring in the terrible argument, 
truly logical, I suppose, of God’s vengeance hereafter. This, I 
take it, is the argument which confirms their owg, belief; for fear 
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is a most potent orator. Yet we may infer an adjunct which 
renders it still more forcible. They who, for the love of God, 
introduce fear of the world to come, to make converts here on 
earth, would also, most devoutly, for his honeur, and to gratify 
their owa desperate malignity, add the faggot. My charity 
neither begins nor ends at home; and as such, teaches me to be- 
lieve, that there is not a real believer in a divinity in existence. 
They, who profess to be such, are compelled, by the superior im- 
pulses of fear, hatred, interest, pride, power, superstition, idiot- 
ism or ignorance ; consequently I pity them, as men labouring 
under these diseases of the mind, subject to poor human frailty. 

There is another, (Mr. Beard) who is going to say something 
on the subject, what is God? He may enlighten our understand- 
ing. Iam almost impatient for the moment of his divine pro- 
jection. The idea which some of your correspondents have of 
logic is, | think, very good, and from the specimen Which they 
produce, implies the never-failing power of confounding right and 
wrong, time and place, sense and reason, conjecture and expe- 
rience, contingent and incontingent—farce, fable, comedy, and 
tragedy; matter, motion, existence and non-existence; and 
boldly produces words without meaning, as an equivalent for 
thought,'sense and argument. Teaching us, like the dog in the 
fable, to forsake the substance and grasp at the shadow. I dare 
say, Sir, it is all very fine; but I, like yourself, really do not un- 
stand it; therefore, on me their logic is lost, and I must remain 
decidedly an unbeliever. Their round-about unmeaning mass of 
words convince us they know nothing about the matier; for 
what we understand, we can explain; bnt when we attempt to 
explain what we do not understand and cannot comprehend, we 
only expose our own folly and ignorance and must expect to meet 
both ridicule and contempt. If God was and willed it, he could 
make himself known to all mankind in a moment: and we may 
rely on it that omnipotence will never be revealed by secondary 
agents. Beginning or end, we know nothing of; that we are is 
all we know; nothing farther has been imparted to man. 

You will please to observe, Sir, that | have anticipated almost 
every thing which Christians and Unitarian believers may object, 
and I am not offended with seeing them borrow my words. I 
seldom quote, for that which is already known is endless to be 
repeated. A gentleman, calling himself ‘‘ Homo,” does not be- 
lieve what he advances, when he says, he does not believe there 
is an atheist in existence, It has been said before, and I believe 
by real sceptics. I certainly care little about precedents. it is 
a matter of indifference to me what Lucretius wrote. His 
is only the work of a philosopher; Spinoza’s is nearer the mark. 
Hume chose to be sceptical, out of compliment to his countrymen. 
Hobbes and Tindall were philosophical reasoners. Shaftesbury 
was witty and logical. He observed, by the bye, that it was sin- 
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gular, that Verulam, Lord Bacon, escaped being called an Atheist. 
Bolingbroke cared very little what any body said about him, and 
he appears undecided between Atheism and Deism. Burns, 

Gibbon and Lord Byron are decidedly sceptics. Now, what is 
this to me, or rather to us? Let experience be our guide. I care 
not: what the “ wisest and best of man” say, when they express 
their conjectures. On the being of a God all is conjecture; and 
it is notagainst or for, that I argue; but against the vanity and 
arrogance of men, who presume to dictate in matters, where some- 
thing more than bare ignorance is evident. The gentlemen, who 
believe in God, through the medium of the priest, will not take 
No for an answer, hey will not take our word, our reasoning, 
our argument; nor admit from them that we believe; what will 
the gentlemen take? I would believe if I could, and can I say 
more? I want demonstration. I want proofs of the being of a 
God. Bring forward your proofs or be silent. God himself, if 
he were (I shall always use that irreconcileable zf, until I am sa- 
tisfied, and it will not be a little which will do that,) God him- 
self, if he were, would not be so unreasonable as to require me to 
believe without some proof; and if he did—then it is a problem 
whether the majesty of heaven could force a belief contrary to 
reason and experience. 

But the learned gentlemen will give no proofs of their Idol; I 
shall, therefore, give them some proofs of the non-existence of a 
divine. being. In the first place, by their own account and con- 
fession, he is immaterial, incomprehensible, unsearchable, not 
even perceptible in the remotest degree of tangibility to the most 
active and penetrating mind. . 

Here | leave them and him; and now for my proofs. Ob- 
serve, I am not going to demonstrate, that I allow to be impos- 
sible, equally to those who pretend to believe, and those who 
candidly say they cannot: both rest on suppositions which are 
perhaps equally hazardous and inconclusive. 

. If then, there was a benevolent, omnipotent being, who could 
comprehend all things, moods and tenses, the past, the present 
and the future, in a moment; and could regulate all to his will in 
an instant, whether would he perform good or evil? If both were 
equal to him, they and he must be indifferent to us. The power 
which can do good and will not, is an evil power. The power 
which creates evil is an evil power. The power which permits 
vice to predominate over virtue; itself being capable of controul- 
ing the evil,isanevil power. These, if not proofs, strongly imply, 
that there is no omnipotent good. But to cotninue; for we too 
can ask questions, answer them who may. 

Did God create the Devilon purpose to mar his creation? Or 
is God, being a good power, inferior, in action, to the malignant 
genius of evil? Was. this world created good; and what 
destroyed its virtue? Does omnipotent good permit omnipotent 
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evil to reign paramount by will or by force? Whence came the 
first cause of evil? Can God, being omnipotently good; permit 
a majority of evil to exist contrary to his will and pleasure ? 
Would God allow mankind to be deceived in his name merely 
to gratify the devil?’ These are, in my opinion, : proofs against 
divinity, and of the non-existence of an omnipotent ' power of 
either good or evil. For, if omnipotently good, evil could not 
exist under his reign; and if omnipotently evil, virtue would not 
be known. : 

Who created this world, and made man and woman? I do 
not know. But, as I have said before, it is easier for me to sup- 
pose, that it never had a beginning, than that nothing could 
make it out of nothing. Although I may be led to believe man 
had a beginning, how I know not; yet I feel confident that the 
world never had, and, at least, its mattercan have no end, 
though its form may undergo change. I could form opinions 
and do, but forming conjectures, however ingenious, or asking 
questions equally vain and unanswerable, will never promote 
either knowledge or happiness. 

I confess, Sir, that I do not understand what they mean by the 
gloomy doctrine of the Atheists, or how Atheism can sweep 
away morality. Dothey mean to say, that the unmeaning cere- 
mony of public worship, every seventh day, is morality? If so, 
and that is what they do mean, the most immoral men in the 
kingdom go regularly to church one day out of seven and submit 
themselves regularly to the practice of every vice they can com- 
mit for the six days following; serving the devil duly and truly 
in word and deed six sevenths of their time atleast. I shall say 
something at another time about the gloomy doctrines of the 
Christians, and a word or two on the comparative state of the 
minds of believers and unbelievers. I am not offended with 
those who cast reflections, or differ from me in spiritual concerns, 
I know the burden the poor people bear on their mind, and pity 
their condition, compelled as they are by terror of their idols to 
work out their own misery with fear and trembling. I condole 
with them while they serve under that hideous gloom of supersti- 
tion which makes them wretched here, and qualifies their present 
misery, by seriously promising them a great deal worse here- 
after. Nor do I much mind what they say about my creed, when 
I tell them, that one of the articles of my belief, is, that I do not 
believe there is a man or woman in existence who rationally be- 
lieves in a God. For this simple reason.—It is impossible to be- 
lieve in what we do not understand, and are incapable of compre- 
hending. This world must have had a God to create it, they say, 
and I say, again, who created him? for that required rather a 
superior creator: and according to the logic of the schools, thete 
can be no effect without a cause. In all humility and charity, 
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I submit to whatever the advocates for a God may say of me, and . 


whatever they may be; I am satisfied I have here produced some 
arguments, which are equal to proofs, let them give us as good 
on the other side of the question, and I dare say we shall agree. 
But, indeed, it is useless to argue on a subject we neither of us 
know anything about. I wish, Sir, to observe, that I will an- 
swer no sophistry, nor impertinent questions ; but in fair legible 
reasoning, no man can be more humble or: open to conviction 
than I am, and they will find, too, that lam not exhausted. — 


I am, Sir, yours, &c. 
SHEBAGO. 





TO MR. R. CARLILE. 


Sik, 
Tue general tenour of the Petitions for the abolition of the Corn 
Laws, contain so much extraneous matter, and diverge into such 
a number of different directions, that their force is much dimi- 
nished. Would it aot be better to condense both matter and 
manner? The direct object is the abolition of the Corn Laws, 
therefore let all the Petitions converge to that point, and it must, 
and will be conceded. Should distress fall upon the farmer by 
this concession, it will then be the duty of the people to unite 
their voices to redress such grievance—thus by a concentrated 
power attacking one evil after another, the whole might be swept 
away. The worst sign of the times, is the want of sympathy in 
the sufferings of the different classes-of society. The ‘ well-as- 
we-are” class, see the people worried by the fiscal wolf, little 
thinking, that their turn must follow when the cravings of Cor- 
ruption will render the calis for plunder irresistible. With this 
view of the subject, I am induced to send you the copy of a Peti- 
tion directed to ‘this one point. Thanks to your schooling, Mr. 
Peel and the Honourable House generally seem more docile, and 
readier to receive the Petitions of the people than they were in 
the time of Pitt, Perceval, and Castlereagh. Mr. Taylor’s Peti- 
tion seems to have tried them a little; it would not have passed 
so quietly formerly, but the times are favourable. Allow me to 
congratulate you upon your liberation, and to thank you for your 
courageous and successful defence of the Liberty of the Press, 
and of Free Discussion in all matters of opinion. However men 
may differ from you in opinion, yet the conquest you have so ably 
and so undauntedly achieved for them, will be more duly appre- 
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ciated by ponteeny than by the present race. Believe me, that 
none more sincerely rejoice in your triumph, than 

Your well-wisher, 
CADUCEUS. 
Clifton, Dec. 10, 1826. : 





TO THE HONOURABLE THE COMMONS OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND, IN PARLIAMENT ASSEMBLED. 





PETITION agamst the Monopo.y of Corn. 





SHEWETH, 
Tuat the distress which has existed, which now does exist, and 
which is still likely to exist, amongst the poor of England, is too 
notorious to need other proof, than reference to the Journals of 
your Honourable House, and to the speech of His Majesty when 
last he addressed you. 

That this distress arises from the poverty of the people, who 
are not enabled to purchase sufficient bread for their support. 

That the price of bread in England, is double the price it is 
upon the Continent. 

That the prohibition against foreign corn being brought into 
this country, is a monopoly of the most cruel kind, as it tends to 
starve the poor, some of whom have actually died from want. 

That all monopolies are unjust, because they give to an indi- 
vidual, or to a class, the right which ‘belongs to the whole 

That monopolies uf the articles of the first necessity, such as 
corn, are the most nefarious of all. 

That the monopoly of rice, in Lord Clive’s government at Cal- 
cutta, is the most cruel monopoly recorded in modern times ; it is 
said that the natives died in the streets for want, whilst the ware- 
houses were falling down with their overloaded contents. That 
this cruelty was committed by the tyrannical power of one indi- 
vidual, 

That the present Corn Laws were passed by a House of Com- 
mons, for théir own express benefit, as Corn-dealers, surrounded 
and defended by armed soldiers, against the petitions, feelings, 
and best wishes of the we For these reasons, your Peti- 
tioners pray, that you will abolish the present Corn Laws, 

That in your future legislative acts, you will be governed by 
the moral principle which you all profess, of doing to others as 
you would they should do unto you-and for which your Pett- 
tionets will ever pray. 
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EPITAPH ON A-FAJTHFUL DOG. 





By the Author of “ HAVE ANIMALS SOULS, OR, HAVE MEN 
NONE?” 





A victim only to the lapse of age, 
Here lies a faithful friend, the storied page 
Of History, and the Muses dirge proclaim 
What sorrow fain would have concealed his name. 
Him whom his master’s fostering hand had rear’d, 
Whom heedless Fortune’s slaughtering tread had spared, 
And bloody-handed Fary left untorn, 
The slow, unerring tooth of. Time hath worn, 
Then hither Sisters of the sacred spring, 
The solace of your sweetest music bring, 
~ And in sad number chant his homely praise, 
' .  « While tears responsive flow to your soft lays : 
Praise ye his honest face, his curly hair ; 
His nonthalance and independent air ; 
His tongue that. never knew, the liay’s brand ; 
‘His faithfal wateh, unbribed by treacherous EF 
His deep-ton’d bark, surpassing all belief, 
- Phe well known terror of each nightly thief, 
Lay up his ashes in yon Virgin’s bower, 
Whiere the white snow-drop and sweet violet flower ; 
. And on the urn write, ‘‘ Strangers, pause and see, _ 
« ‘The grave of ong without hypocrisy?” . — 
*. He lick’d the hand alone who would-caress, 
But struck, he snapped with honest peevishness ; 
.. He’ guarded. well, the house, nor left his home 
At night in search of lady dogs to roam, 7 
But was a holy Friar i in his cast, : 
_ And lived in single bliss unto the last. Te oe | 
| ‘Po his pure shiade be*better homage given . | 
Than man deserves who shut him out of Heaven ; ' | 
Nor deem the vow. unhallow’d—that the boon * | 
Of Peace eternal be the lot of Scuroon. | | 
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